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CHAPTER XXXI. FRANK AT HOME. 

Tere is a good deal of comfort in 
every part of Frank Forest’s home, save in 
that portion of it which he—the nominal 
master of the house—occupies. The 
supreme baby gives rise, as it were, to 
hitherto uninvented wants, that appear to 
be insatiable on the part of her army of 
supervisors and attendants. That the 
harmless infant should be well and care- 
fully cherished and nourished has been 
Frank’s earnest prayer and desire, from 
that moment when conscience smote him 
on hearing of the death of his wife. But 
it is only human on his part, that he 
should occasionally smite his breast (men- 
tally) in his agony at the boredom and 
the badgering of which that child is 
the cause, and ask himself, ‘‘ Three 
cows and three nurses may be essential 
to its well-being, but that the cows and 
the nurses should be supplemented by 
Mrs. Constable and Mrs. Grange, is a 
Nemesis that could never have been 
designed by a just Providence.” 

There is a comical side to his domestic 
difficulties and distresses, when they are 
looked at by uninterested outsiders. He 
is made so “comfortably ” miserable! He 
is never permitted to catch cold, or to run 
the risk of catching cold, by indulging in 
open windows, even in his own study, 
after the hour at which Mrs. Constable 
avows “night chills,” set in. He is care- 
fully supervised as to his nocturnal in- 
comings and out-goings, and made to feel 
very sorry for himself, and them, if ever 
he unwarily brings home any of his 
Bohemian friends. 
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This final fall which Kate has given 
him, by her open renunciation of every 
other than a kindly, cousinly right in him, 
has made him much less strong in the 
battle, even than he had been beforehand. 
The doubt of its being worth while to battle 
on monotonously for the maintenance of a 
family respectability that merely oppresses 
him, is very strongly before him. Day by 
day his endeavours to do so relax, and 
day by day the well munitioned armies of 
his jealously affectionate and lovingly 
domineering invaders have him more and 
more surely on the hip, as far’as building 
up justifiable evidence against him goes. 
Evidence which, when the time is ripe for 
them to proclaim themselves right, and 
Frank wrong, will carry all the right- 
thinking portion of the world with them. 
For the right-thinking portion of the 
world do not see the Constable clans 

marching on to victory, waving the baby 
as a flag of defiance before them, nor do 
they hear the words of undeniable but 
most irritating wisdom which they pour 
plenteously into his ears. 

Some weeks have passed, since that 
humiliating hour when he heard from 
Kate’s own lips that she had left off 
caring for him with the feeling of old, 
with that feeling which had appealed so 
strongly to the sentimental and passionate 
side of his nature. It is true that when 
he might have won her, when to have 
been taken by him would have been her 
joy and glory, and when to be left by him 
was a most stinging shame to her, he had 
chosen the latter alternative. He had 
quietly left her to suit his own pocket and 
convenience. Now that he is suffering for 
his choice, he is ready enough to cry mea 
culpa, and entreat that Kate will love him 
once again, and aid him in freeing his 
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territories from the feminine invaders 
who make life odious to him. But Kate 
has taught him the sharp lesson that love, 
once dead, eannot be resuscitated. 

The depressing conviction, too, is dawn- 
ing upon ‘him, that he is a less popular 
man than the was formerly. In the old 
bright days of his success, a certain love 
of sway and of dogmatism which are 
inherent in his nature, were so embroidered 
and enriched by the light, langhing, sunny 
cheeriness and heartiness which grew out 
of that success, that all men liked him and 

‘forebore to remember that he resented 
opposition, and insisted on reigning alone 
in the majority of secial marts. He had 
his own way, and he carried things before 
him with a certain amount of swing, with 
a free fascinating debonair assumption of 
its being his right, that made other men 
even forget for the time, that it was 
nothing of the kind. But with the failing 
of his success, had come the loss of much 
of his popularity, socially, as well as im 
literature. Dogmatic assertions from a 
man who smiles winningly, and laughs 
gaily at you while he dogmatises, are very 
different from dogmatic assertions from a 
man who scowls at you, and shows you 
he does not care a bit whether or not you 
agree with his views. The cares of his 
home life, the anxieties concerning his 
magazine while it lingered on, drove 
him to his club constantly, and made 
him very disagreeable while he was 
there. This naturally made other men 
hold aloof from him, and this again 
reacted on him in such a manner as 
to soon make the once popular Frank 
Forest about the best disliked man in 
London. 

In common with many another highly 
gifted man, Frank Forest, under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, unites the 
intensely keen vanity of a woman with 
the morbidly acute sensitiveness of a dis- 
eppointed man. He smarts, aches under 
the sense of his own unpopularity, yet he 
never makes the slightest effort to retrieve, 
by a resumption of his old manner, the 
position he has lost. Under these con- 
ditions, he tries his home life now and 
again, attempts to work, to write some- 
thing that will compel the public to ac- 
knowledge that he has not exhausted that 
special yein of dry irony and somewhat 
‘bitter humour, for which he was at first so 
rewarkable. He makes the effort; but 
alas! the old feeling that whatever he 
wrote would be liked, is gone, and he has 





no Kate now to urge him on by openly 
glorying m hin. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these damping 
feelings, he strives to struggle through 
the mists of gloom, which he also strives 
to thmk are but temporary. He sets him- 
self down to his work at home, steadily 
ignores the idea of the family, and pre- 
pares to assert himself as master of the 
homse, if they in any way attempt to 
thwart him as a wilful boy, or swaddle 
his endeavours as if they were those of an 
irresponsible infant. 

The new regime has been established 
about a week. For many hours of every 
day the master of the house may actually 
be found at home in his study, and, up to 
the present time, he has maintained pos- 
session of it undisturbed. His literary 
avoecations do not, however, render him 
more amenable to the patronising advances 
which his late wife’s family make towards 
him, when they do meet, at certain high 
social festivals. On the contrary, he is 
quite as self absorbed, if not quite as 
gloomy, as he was before he began work- 
ing so hard. Consequently, they decide, 
in full family conclave, that his devices, 
though not wicked, are not such as he 
should be left to undisturbed. “His 
present course estranges him from us, quite 
as effectually as his Bohemian friends,” 
Mr. Grange says in a tone that is intended 
to be earnestly affectionate for the sake of 
impressing his mother-in-law, but that 
only succeeds in being fussy and inquisi- 
tive; “I can’t imagine why he can’t con- 
tent himself with what he has got, and 
our pleasant home-circle.” Mr. Grange 
gives his mother-in-law a glance that he 
surcharges with all the family feeling in 
his being, as he says this, and trusts in 
humble faith, that by reason of it, he will 
be remembered ever so much more fully 
in her will. 

His house is capitally ordered. Not 
even in the days of May did things move 
on with greater order and decency than 
they do now. In fact, it is against this 
extreme order and decency that Frank 
partially revolts. It is all of an elderly 
tame nature. There is nothing about 
which. he has actual cause of complaint. 
As a moderately human young British 
father, he has no fierce desire to make his 
baby cough, by smoking in its borders, or 
to kill it by disturbing its nurses by 
walking quietly into his house at night. 
But he does mmd.about being perpetually 
told about these things in warning 
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accents, and he feels that the reign of 
youth is over in his house, and that those 
of infancy and crabbed age have set in. 

The burden laid upon him has been 
specially hard to bear this day. Mrs. 
Constable, with a great air of knowing 
he doesn’t want her, and still being ready 
to forgive his ingratitude, wicked as it is, 
has followed him into his study with the 
tale of a doubt and a difficulty that has 
arisen as to the younger nurse. It is a 
terrible doubt! still, in spite of its terrors, 
there are alleviating circumstances about 
it; for Mrs. Constable is one of the good 
old virtuous school, who really thoroughly 
enjoy the privilege of throwing stones at 
a fallen sinner, who has fallen and been 
found out. But the difficulty is one that 
really disturbs her, for the all-powerful 
baby, not having learned to discriminate 
between good and evil, loves the suspected 
girl, and howls when parted from her. 

“Oh! keep the girl, and have done 
with it,” Frank says, impatiently, when 
Mrs. Constable has repeated her story six 
times with variations. 

“ It’s easy to say that, Frank, very easy 
for you ig 

“And easy for you to do it, I should 
think,” he interrupts. 

“You have no sense of responsibility 
about that girl,” she proceeds, settling to 
her work in a way that appals him. 

“Not in the least, about that girl,” 
Frank says, and as he says it his eyes 
wander from Mrs. Constable to the door, 
and he gives other indications of being 
intensely anxious to get rid of her, and to 
go on filling up those blank pages which 
are lying temptingly before him. 

Mrs. Constable is vexed about the 
domestic difficulty, she is likewise ecstati- 
cally alive to anything that may be con- 
strued into a slight to her or indifference 
towards her on Frank’s part, by reason of 
the lavish, not to say slavish attentions, 
her other son-in-law has been heaping 
upon her lately. Vexation and the hysteri- 
cal ecstacy combine to put her into what 
some women call ‘such a nervous state,” 
in other words a fuming, futile pet. 
Under the influence of this feeling she 
speaks with more sound than sense, with 
more vigour than discretion. 

“Oh! I know that I am not wanted, 
Frank, now, or at any other time ; you let 
me see that plainly enough; only, as your 
brother says, with tears in his eyes rr 

“My what?” Frank asks, in angry 
amazement. 


“Your brother; you don’t suppose that 
Grange would stay here, week after week, 
as he does, away from the comforts of his 
own house (and he is a man let me tell 
you, Frank, who thoroughly appreciates 
the exertions his wife makes to secure 
that comfort) unless he considered you in 
the light of a brother, and felt the strong 
need you have of saving family influences 
about him.” 

Frank vouchsafes no other reply to this 
but a remark that is expressive of very 
bad wishes for Mr. Grange’s consideration. 

“T wish you would sometimes remember 
that you have a great deal to answer for,” 
Mrs. Constable says, “left by our precious 
May as the sole parent of that dear infant 
upstairs e 

“I’m thankful to hear she is upstairs,” 
Frank says, surlily, “as a rule, she and her 
surroundings pervade the house in a way 
that is utterly subversive of a fellow’s 
ever clearing his brain, and doing any 
decent work.” 

Mrs. Constable is a little shaken in her 
position, still she clings to it, knowing 
that presently she will be backed up by 
the presence of the Granges. 

They advance to her rescue before 
Frank has had time to do more than fume, 
and fidget, and look at Mrs. Constable 
again as if he wished her to be gone. 
Really, considering how unutterably mean 
their side of the situation is, they maintain 
it with a certain amount of tact. Mrs. 
Grange comes into the room that is dearer 
to Frank than anything else in the house, 
with some wifely looking work in her 
hand, as if she took it for granted that 
Frank would be delighted to see her sit 
down, and do it there. Mr. Grange has a 
cigar in his mouth, though smoking dis- 
agrees with him direfully. Indeed, they 
take him so completely for granted, that 
Frank, for a few bewildered moments, is in 
as great a state of doubt as to his own iden- 
tity, as was the old woman who avowed— 

If f be I—as I sup I be, 
I’ve a little dog at on and he’ll know me. 

Poor Frank has not even the little dog 
to rely upon. He has only himself, and 
he knows himself to be but a rotten stick 
to rely on, when anything like moral 
courage is concerned. He rises and paces 
the room savagely for a few moments, 
while Grange enlarges upon the advan- 
tages of sitting in a room that has a good, 
full, strong hght in it—Frank by prefer- 
ence always writing in one that is well 
| darkened. 
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“T find myself,” Mr. Grange declares, 
“that my ideas are always clearer—and 
brighter I may say—in a room from 
which the light of day is not excluded. 
My dear Frank, you must let us re-arrange 
this room for you; a few magic touches 
from my little woman here, and you'll find 
your room won’t look the same thing.” 

Mr. Grange playfully pats his little 
woman on the shoulder, as he speaks, and 
even she looks aghast at him, for he is not 
accustomed to adventure upon such public 
demonstrations of patronising affection 
before people. Mr. Grange is an infinitely 
smaller man in every way than his wife, 
who is pronounced, not to say largely 
aggressive in style. A woman whose 
dresses are large, and who fills a great 
deal of space in a room should never 
submit to be called, “my little woman,” 
or by any other endearing diminutive, 
unless she would see the person who calls 
her so made to look eminently ridiculous. 

“T have no doubt I shouldn’t know my 
room,” Frank says, surlily, “the chances 
are that I shouldn’t like it either; so 
perhaps Mrs. Grange will have the good- 
ness to reserve her magic touches for 
some one who will appreciate them more 
highly.” 

““When we wish to do everything for 
your happiness, for the sake of the dear 
one who is gone,” Mrs. Constable says, in 
a tone of pious spite, “it is a pity that 
you should rudely rebuff us; we are 
willing to forget many things, and make 
you one of us still Py 

Mrs. Constable pauses, overcome by 

angry emotion, and Mrs. Grange takes up 
the parable. ' 
“Don’t say we are willing to forgive 
many things, mamma,” she says, “I don’t 
think that Frank has ever done anything 
that we need wish to forget.” 

She looks rather kindly at her brother- 
in-law, as she speaks, and there is really 
an accent of generosity in her words. 
She knows well that they, “the family,” 
hold the winning cards in their hands, 
and as she takes broader views than her 
mother, she deems it unwise to goad the 
unlucky man beyond endurance with pin- 
pricks. In truth, she has her own ideas 
about Frank and his future. Her husband 
is the brother of an unprovided-for sister, 
and if Frank Forest can be brought low 
enough to be made to meekly accept 
Charlotte Grange, Mrs. Grange feels that 
she will have done her duty nobly, at no 
cost to herself. Moreover, May’s money 





will be kept in the family channel, even 
during Frank’s life. 

“And if I may be allowed to speak,” 
Mr. Grange says, bringing all the emotion 
of which he is master to his aid, “I should 
think that no man could be indifferent to 
any interest manifested in him by a dear 
good mother like yourself.” 

“Tf my study is to be turned into the 
family wailing place, I’d better shut up 
the idea of working here altogether,” 
Frank says, flinging himself down in a 
chair, stretching his legs out, and sticking 
his hands in his pockets, with a savagely 
defiant air that makes little Mr. Grange 
almost leap in the air. 

“Now pray, pray don’t make our 
coming in here, once—our taking the 
liberty of coming once into a room that 
our poor dear May took such an interest 
in, that she chose every bit of furniture 
in it herself—the excuse for your going 
off to any of the old occupations and com- 
panions. That I am sure never added to 
your comfort or respectability, Frank,” 
Mrs. Constable says, and her face gets 
very red, and the tears well freely out of 
her eyes as she says it. 

“T am sure that Frank has too much 
taste, and too much good feeling, and real 
affection for us all, mamma, for that 
caution to be necessary,” Mrs. Grange 
says, with emphasis; and she resolves, that 
without delay, she will bring Charlotte 
into their midst, and let that unprovided- 
for one work her will with the widower, 
who will be wealthy again, if he be only 
well looked after. 

“TI believe you mean kindly,” Frank 
says, a little less gloomily to his sister-in- 
law, “but the fact is, I am out of gear; 
I think I want a change.” 

“ A little change of air would do us all 
good,” Mrs. Grange says; “your sister 
wants me to take her somewhere,” she 
adds to her husband. So the thin edge of 
the wedge is got in. 





FEAST OF ALL SOULS IN TYROL. 


Tue Festival of the Departed is sacred 
in many countries. The graves of the 
loved ones are ornamented with flowers 
and candles, but scarcely anywhere is the 
day celebrated on so extensive a scale as 
in Tyrol, where the “poor souls,” as they 
are called, are held in such veneration as 
almost amounts to superstition. The 
climax is on All Souls Day, November 
2nd, and its octave. 
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On the preceding days the churchyards 
are much frequented. Every grave is 


cleared from grass and weeds, and fresh | poo 


earth is scattered upon it, either by the 
relations themselves or by the sexton, who 
indemnifies himself by making a collection 
from house to house. 

Then the graves and crosses are decked 
with wreaths of moss, branches of box and 
garlands of artificial flowers, or natural 
ones, if the sutumn garden can still supply 
them. Wealthy peasants often use circlets 
of brass for the purpose of decoration. 

On the morning of All Saints, a solemn 
service is held, in honour of all the saints; 
at twelve o’clock the bells begin to ring, 
and goonforan hour. Thisis called “the 
parting bell,” or more frequently “ringing 
out the souls.” It is believed that the 
“poor souls” are thus released from the 
flames of purgatory till the following 
morning, when the bells again ring at the 
same time. There is often a high wind 
on this day, which the peasants call “ the 
poor souls’ wind,” as it is supposed that 
they travel on it. 

In the afternoon, a procession walks 
three times round the churchyard, praying 
aloud and sprinkling the graves with holy 
water ; finally it pauses at the chapel and 
the priest recites the De Profundis, whilst 
the graves sparkle with hundreds of 
flickering tapers. Those which belong 
to wealthy people are distinguished by 
having candles fixed in glittering tin 
sockets, which encircle the grave, but even 
the poorest person bores a hole in the 
earth, and places in it his tallow candle. 
After the ceremony is over, many take the 
candles home and let them burn to the 
end “ for the help and comfort of the poor 
souls,” it being considered a sacred duty 
to alleviate their sufferings in purgatory 
so far as is possible. 

In Alpbach a so-called “ souls’ light” is 
placed on the hearth on All Souls Eve. It 
consists of a lamp provided with a wick 
and filled with suet. The souls then come 
during the night, and anoint their burns with 
the melted grease. The stove must also 
be well heated, that those souls which are 


enduring the “cold torment” may warm | peop 


themselves. It is believed that the souls 
suffer greatly from hunger, and it is there- 
fore the custom in Pillersee and the Pinz- 
gau to bake cakes in a particular form 
and leave them on the table with a jug of 
milk. Next morning the “ Krapfen” are 
found, torn in halves, and this is taken as 
a sign that the “ poor souls” have par- 





taken of the meal provided for them. 
The fragments are afterwards given to the 


r. 
When the spoons clatter at supper, it 
is supposed to signify that the souls are 
hungry, and any food spilt in the fire falls 
to their share. People must be careful at 
meal times not to lay down their knives, 
edge upwards, or else the “poor souls” 
will be forced to sit on them. 

The Tyrolese peasants firmly believe 
that the dead rise from their graves, on the 
night of All Souls, to hoid a service in the 
church. If anybody has the courage to 
lie on the steps of the altar, in such a way 
that each soul must tread on him with 
one foot, and remain silent during the 
whole service, then the last spirit must 
give him a magic cap, which renders the 
wearer invisible. At midnight all who 
will die during the ensuing year appear in 
a long procession through the churchyard. 

A priest of Wildschénau, who was 
summoned to a death-bed on All Souls 
Eve, observed as he passed through the 
churchyard that every coffin was open 
and empty. On reaching his destination, 
to his astonishment he saw a group of 
strangers round the house, holding lighted 
tapers in their hands and praying aloud. 
They were “ poor souls,” who, wishing to 
testify their gratitude for the kindness 
shown them by the sick man, had come to 
help him, when he was lying at the point 
of death. 

A concealed door opens on this night in 
the half ruined chapel of the old Castle of 
Freundsberg. A long procession of knights 
and ladies issues forth, two and two, all 
clad in black. They kneel and pray in the 
oratory, until one of the knights waves a 
white handkerchief. At this signal, the 
whole vision vanishes, and even the door 
whence it entered disappears. 

It is believed that anyone who has | 
sufficient strength of mind to undergo the | 
preliminary test can acquire supernatural 
powers on All Souls night, such as con- 
stant good fortune in any game or fight, 
becoming bullet proof, or even being able 
to procure whatever he may desire. Two 
le are needed for the process. Whilst 
the church clock is striking midnight, one 
of the men must draw a bier thrice round 
the church, with such rapidity as to enable 
him to reach his starting point before the 
last stroke of twelve, or else both persons 
will be torn in pieces by the enraged 
spirits. But as more and more souls 
attempt to seat themselves on the bier, 
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the weight would be too great for a man 
to accomplish his task alone, therefore the 
other must run behind to beat off the 
ghosts, with either the key of the church 
or a large white elder stick. If this is 
successfully done, both the men acquire 
the desired privileges. 

Early on All Souls morning, the sound 
of the bells summons all the pious village 
folk to another churchyard procession, and 
candles are again lighted, as on the pre- 
vious day. Mass is said in the chapel, 
whilst the people stand’ praying round the 
graves of their friends and _ relations. 
After mass all return home. 

At daybreak the begging begins and is 
carried on to an immense extent. Whole 
companies of men and women, laden with 
baskets and sacks, and followed by a noisy 
band of masks, parade the village, often 
grumbling and scolding meanwhile. They 
even do the same in the towns, where, on 
this one occasion, begging is allowed by 
the police. Inthe country articles of food 
are chiefly given. Small flat loaves, which 
go by the name of “ souls’ bread,” are 
baked for the purpose, as it is considered 
that the gift of a whole loaf, however 
small, is more pleasing in God’s eyes than 
a slice off one already cut. 

It may easily be conceived that this 
custom is much abused, and that the 
petition for alms is in point of fact a 
demand. In the Ober Inn Valley, where 
there are a great many poor people, the 
wealthier inhabitants are frequently 
obliged to fasten their doors and gates 
against the audacious intruders. In the 
Lech, Oetz, and Pitz Valleys, it is still the 
custom during the “souls’ octave” for 
poor people to come and beg “ spinnings.” 
In this manner, a person often receives 
from ten to fifteen pounds of flax, tow, 
or hemp, and thus supplies himself with 
linen. They go on begging in the villages 
until noon, after which the bands of 
beggars return home with well filled bags. 

The children, too, profit by this season, 
for they are invited to the houses of their 
godmothers and there regaled with all 
manner of delicacies. They are likewise 
presented with a peculiar kind of cake, 
which for boys is baked in the shape of a 
hare, but in such a manner that the feet 
cling together and the whole forms a circle. 
The eyes are represented by raisins. The 
girls’ cakes are in the form of hens. 

It is believed that souls often assume 
the shape of frogs or toads, and therefore 
none of these creatures may be destroyed 


on All Souls Day, for fear they might be 

“poor souls.” Prayers for the souls are 
continued during the week, which i is there- 
fore called the ‘souls’ octave.” The 
graves remain decorated and are frequently 
visited, the dead are particularly men- 
tioned at all family devotions, and a special 
office is held in honour of them. But 
throughout the whole year, the reverence 
paid to the “poor souls” is very great. 
Their mediation is deemed almost more 
effectual than that of the saints themselves, 
and numerous votive tablets in the church- 
yards, representing souls praying from 
amid the flames of purgatory, testify to 
the many pilgrimages made in order to 
secure their intercession. 

In the Ober Inn Valley, the daily grace 
after meals is concluded with the words :— 
‘“‘ May God feed and comfort the poor souls, 
who have won it, saved it, and left it.”* 

Should the children chance to drop a 
morsel of bread, or other food, they say 
the following quaint words :—‘ Poor souls 
catch it, that the devil may get nought.” 

This alludes to the idea that the devil 
collects the fallen crumbs and kneads them 
into a loaf, which must be eaten burning 
hot in the next world. In some parts of 
Tyrol, the people say that the devil casts the 
loaf into the scales on the Judgment-day. 

As the peasants believe that a departed 
soul must expiate any evil done in this 
life on the spot where the sin was com- 
mitted, the whole country is supposed to 
be peopled with these ghostly visitants. 
Almost every lonely wood or gloomy spot 
has its own ghost. At holy seasons, a 
blue light is visible on the meadows, a 
fiery form hovers over the marshes, nae 
weird animals approach the frightened 
wanderer in desolate places ; these are all 
“poor souls” who must thus atone for 
their misdeeds, far from human habita- 
tions. The reason for this is, that if the 
peasant perceives anything uncanny in his 
house or stables, he at once fetches a priest, 
who forthwith blesses the whole house and 
banishes the apparition to some solitary 
woodland nook, where it can no longer 
disturb people. However the exorcising 
may also be performed by the peasant 
himself, by collecting all the keys in the 
house and chinking them together. He 
can thus drive the spirit to the borders of 
his domain, but he must be very careful 





* The none ejaculation is literally translated. 
Probabl original sentence has become cor- 
rupted, for it > is : difficult to explain the meaning in 


in its present form. 
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not to set foot: beyond his own boun- 
daries, or he will inevitably be torn in 
pieces. A common crime seems to have 
been removing the landmarks, for which 
the perpetrator is obliged to haunt the 
boundary, bearing a red-hot stone on his 
shoulder and crying in wailing accents, 
“Where shall I place it?” If any passer- 
by has the courage to reply, “ Put it back 
in the spot whence you took it,” the spirit 
is enabled to replace the landmark in its 
rightful position and is immediately re- 
lieved from his penance. The Hoéttinger 
Gasse at Innsbruck, is haunted by fiery 
milkwomen who have watered the milk 
during their life-time. 

Anyone who introduces a new fashion 
cannot rest in his grave until it has dis- 
appeared. In some places it is believed 
that should a person die either by accident 
or by his own hand, before the period 
appointed by God has elapsed, he must 
haunt the earth until his full time be 
accomplished. The right way to discover 
how to deliver a ghost is not by demanding 
“What ails thee?” for then the spirit 
does not answer; but the enquirer must 
say “What ails me?” Thereupon the 
spirit responds, ‘‘ Nought ails thee, but 
mach ails me!” and proceeds to explain 
the cause of his haunting the earth, and 
the means whereby he may be released. 
The deliverer’s own death soon follows, 
but he is certain to go to Heaven. 

Should two peoplechance either to sneeze 
orexpress thesame idea, atthe same moment, 
a “ poor soul”’is released from purgatory and 
flies to Heaven in the shape of a white dove. 

Many stories are told of the aid ren- 
dered by the spirits to their benefactors, 
in bodily as well as spiritual need, and the 
following tale is an instance of their grati- 
tude. A nobleman, who had always 
zealously striven to help and comfort the 
“ poor souls,” was once driving along the 
Brenner Lake. Suddenly three robbers 
sprang forward, stopped the carriage, and 
were about to murder the traveller. In 
his peril he called on the “poor souls” 
for help and immediately a strong wind 
arose, which swept the robbers into a cave 
on the borders of the lake, where the waves 
directly closed over them. The dismal 
groans and shrieks of the condemned 
robbers may still be heard issuing from 
the cavern, which however is only visible 
when the water is very low. Meanwhile 
the carriage and its occupant had been 
suddenly transported to their destination. 
The spirits bitterly resent any insult 





offered to them, and woe to the rash man 
who ventures, to infringe the limits of due 
reverence! Even if only a flower be 
placked in the churchyard, without offering 
up a prayer on behalf of the souls, they 
are sure to visit the offender at night to 
punish him. 

There was once a daring young peasant, 
renowned as the most audacious poacher 
and the most skilful wrestler in all the 
country round. He was nota little proud 
of his reputation. One night he was 
sitting at the inn with his comrades and 
boasting of his courage, when one of them 
remarked, 

“Well, if you fear nothing, go to the 
charnel house at midnight and fetch the 
eggs which the sacristan’s hen lays behind 
the skulls. We will make them intoa 
good omelette.” The boaster declared 
this errand was a mere trifle to him, and 
just before midnight he sallied forth. He 
could not refrain from a secret shudder, 
and his hair stood on end; nevertheless he 
accomplished his task and brought the 
eggs to his astonished friends. The 
omelette was cooked and eaten by the 
merry company. At the conclusion of the 
meal, our hero piously said, 

“May God help and comfort the poor 
souls who have won it, lost it, and left it.” 

At these words the door flew open and 
a countless multitude of grinning skulls 
peered into the room, crying in hollow 
piercing tones, 

“Hadst thou not said that, we should 
have torn thee to atoms.” 

All the young men shrieked im terror, 
“The poor souls!” and no one ventured 
to leave the room until day dawned. 

The Tyrolese peasants relate countless 
legends of this nature, but the instances 
already given bear sufficient testimony to 
the curious estimation in which the souls 
of the departed are held. 





THE OXFORD SAUSAGE. 
LADIES AT OXFORD. 


Iy the early days of the reign of George 
the Third, a whimsical book was published 
under the title of “‘ The Oxford Sausage : 
or Select Poetical Pieces written by the 
most celebrated Wits of the University of 
Oxford.” Two or more editions appeared 
in different years, the later containing 
pieces not contained in the earlier. The 
name of the collector or editor was 


not given on the title-page; but he was 


afterwards known to be Dr. Warton, 
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author of the “ History of English Poetry.” 
So much fun runs through the whole 
affair, that it is difficult to decide which 
of the pieces were written by him and which 
by other pens; but they purported to be 
verses either never before published, or 
published separately and unconnectedly. 
“This stock of materials,” the preface 
tells us, “which all will admit to be 
highly seasoned, thus carefully selected 
and happily blended, we have ventured, 
with some degree of propriety, to present 
to the public under the name of ‘The 
Oxford Sausage,’ a medley of ingredients 
cooked up into a savoury form.” To carry 
on the joke, a frontispiece gives a portrait 
of Mrs. Dorothy Spreadley, a famous maker 
of sausages at Oxford. One of the editions 
has twenty or thirty other woodcut illus- 
trations; a little coarse, as is, indeed, some 
of the text. One of the pieces praises the 


mutton pies sold by Tyrrell at Oxford, 
in lines which also mention the sausage 
maker :— 

I'll raise thy culinary fame 

Above immortal Spreadley’s name ; 

Tho’ first of cooks, a matron wise, 

In sausages she bore vad rues 


Her seasoning hand should yield to thine, 
Thy mutton should her pork outshine. 


Professedly from another pen is a second 
effusion :— 


VERSES OCCASIONED ~ Ben TYrRRELL’s Murron 
IES. 
All ye that love what’s nice and rarish, 
At Oxford in St. Mary’s parish 
Ben Tyrrell, cook of high renown, 
To please the palates of the gown, 
At threepence each makes mutton pies, 
Which thus he hopes to advertise. 
He welcomes all his friends at seven 
Each Saturday and Wednesday even. 
No relicks e, with art unjust, 
Lurk in disguise beneath his crust ; 
His pies, to give you all fair play, 
Smoak only when ’tis market day. 
If ramps and kidneys can allure you, 
Ben takes upon him to assure you, 
No cook shall better hit the taste 
In giving life and soul to paste. 
If og and good have weight with men, 
Come all ye youths and sup with Ben! 


Another allusion to the tit-bits which were 
known to the collegians at that time, was 
contained in an “ Epitaph on the pie-house 
memory of Nell Batchelor, an Oxford pie- 
woman.” 

Before noticing a humorous compli- 
ment in the “ Sausage” to King George’s 
young wife, we must glance at the singular 
estimate of women, or the presence of 
women, in the Colleges and University 
buildings, at periods anterior to Warton’s 
time. 

In the olden days, ladies were but 





sparingly admitted within the precincts 
of the Colleges ; a species of monkishness 
tinged the conduct of the collegians, or 
the authorities among them, long after 
monasticism had died away as a regular 
system. Men who preserved the blackened 
remains of St. Frideswide, and who paid 
homage to the Muses (who, as we all know, 
were ladies), scarcely countenanced the 
presence of the sex among themselves. 
‘‘No monks,” it has been sarcastically 
said, “in the austerest and most virtuous 
days of monasticism, surpassed them (the 
high dons and learned pundits) in con- 
temptuous aversion for the inferior and 
more diabolical section of the human 
family. Alike by principals and by tutors 
it was maintained, in accordance with 
ecclesiastical sentiment, that women are 
vain and wanton, foolish and passionate ; 
useful no doubt for certain objects, and 
deplorably necessary to the race which 
they embarrass and disgrace, but still 
things to be avoided by philosophic men, 
and not to be endured in the dwellings of 
scholarly persons.” Take away some of 
the satire and sarcasm from this, and the 
remainder pretty well corresponds with 
the nominal (if not real) sentiments 
declared by semi-cloistered men in times 
now gone by. 

A few jottings have been handed down 
concerning the Heads and Fellows of Col- 
leges, in regard to marrying, and to the per- 
mission or prohibition of lady-relations to 
visitthem. Cranmer surrendered his Cam- 
bridge fellowship in order that he might 
marry his first wife, before taking holy 
orders. During the time of Henry the 
Eighth, ordained collegians might marry, 
but could not in that case reside within 
the University. Under Edward the Sixth 
the Dons were permitted to bring their 
wives into College. Peter Martyr was the 
first married Canon of Christchurch ; his 
wife relinquished religious vows in order 
to marry him when he turned Protestant. 
Dr. Cox, Chancellor of Oxford University 
at that time, also married. When the 
next sovereign, Queen Mary, ascended the 
throne, she quickly made many changes in 
these matters. Four years after the death 
of Peter Martyr's wife, commissioners were 
avpointed to hold a sort of post-mortem 
trial or inquest on her character, with a 
view to find evidence against her moral 
life. The attempt failed; nevertheless 
Cardinal Pole directed Dr. Marshall, the 
Dean of Christchurch, to cause the lady’s 
remains to be exhumed from the College 
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burial ground. Dean Marshall had not 
many scruples to trouble him; he had 
changed his religion twice, and was 
destined to change it a third time. On 
receiving the Cardinal’s directions, the 
Dean called to his aid a sufficient number 
of workmen, who plied the spade and 
pickaxe. The deed was done in the dark- 
ness of a November evening; and when 
they had accomplished the first part of 
their repulsive task by torchlight, he 
caused them to carry the poor heretic’s 
corpse to his stable-yard, where it was 
buried under a dunghill. In the reign of 
the next sovereign, Elizabeth, orders came 
to re-exhumethe body of Catherine Martyr; 
this was duly done. In order to provide 
against any future disturbance, her remains 
were mixed with those of St. Frideswide, 
interred in the same ground; they were 
buried together in the former grave of 
Catherine, in presence of a large number 
of spectators. This was perhaps the most 
curious plan ever put into execution, to 
prevent the identification of the heterodox 
from the orthodox. William Cole, another 
University man who got into trouble during 
the time of Queen Mary, fled to Switzer- 
land, earned a scanty subsistence, and 
married. Returning to England during 
the next reign, he was rewarded for his 
tribulations ; Queen Elizabeth made him 
Master of Corpus Christi College. This 
was not, however, done without trouble ; 
some of the Fellows were Roman Catholics, 
and they used their influence to elect 
another master instead of Cole; where- 
upon Elizabeth adopted the summary 
method of sending Dr. Horne, Bishop of 
Winchester, to eject the intractable 
Fellows, and appoint new ones who would 
be more obedient. 

Elizabeth, nevertheless, considered celi- 
bate priests more worthy than those who 
were married ; but did not always act upou 
this preference. She had an odd way, 
however, of showing that she was more 
angry with the priests’ wives than with 
the priests themselves. When splendidly 
entertained by Archbishop Parker, the 
Queen thanked him for his hospitality, 
and then said to the wife :—‘‘And you, 
madam I may not call you, and mistress I 
am ashamed to call you; so I know not 
what to callyou; but yet I do thank you.” 
She was always firm in refusing to allow 
the wives of Dons to reside in College. 
No head of a College could marry without 
her consent; and his wife and children 
were housed outside the precincts. Such 





was also the case in regard to Bishops and 
Deans; their wives could not dwell in the 
official residences. The Master of St. 
John’s and the Master of Emmanuel 
married two sisters in 1590; the ladies, 
and the eight children of one of them, 
resided out of College. In 1576 Mrs. 
Gould, wife of the Provost of King’s, one 
day entered the quadrangle of the College ; 
the Fellows raised a storm, which was not 
allayed without the display of a good deal 
of angry feeling; for it revived an often 
debated question, if the Dons may marry, 
why not the Fellows? Throughout the 
reign of Elizabeth, and in that of her suc- 
cessor, James the First, the rule was gene- 
rally acted on that wives were not to reside 
in College; while those University men 
who retained Roman Catholic predilec- 
tions were always firm in asserting that 
the Dons ought not to marry at all. 

Archbishop Laud would willingly have 
forbidden the Dons to marry; but his 
power was not equal to his inclination. 
He had to content himself with remaining 
celibate, expressing scorn when any Oxford 
ecclesiastic entered the bonds of wedlock, 
and promulgating a dogma that matrimony 
was a degradation to a priest. 

During the Commonwealth, the ladies 
at Oxford made themselves very trouble- 
some to the Puritan government. Queen 
Henrietta Maria took refuge in Merton 
College; and the ladies of the Cavalier 
aristocracy formed quite a Court around 
her. Oxford itself was the metropolis of 
the church party for a while, and was 
crowded with ladies—including princesses 
and peeresses. In addition to this, many 
clergymen, who had been turned out 
of their livings by the Puritans, came to 
reside at Oxford with their wives and 
families. One and all of the ladies took 
the part of the Royalists against the 
Puritans; this in some degree a 
the wrath of the Laudian or High Church- 
men. When the Parliamentary forces 
conquered Oxford, the articles of capitu- 
lation comprised a clause relating to the 
feminine recalcitrants: ‘All ladies, gentle- 
women, and other women now in Oxford, 
whose husbands or friends are absent 
from them, may have passes and pro- 
tection for themselves, servants, and 
goods, to go or remain at the houses of 
their husbands or at their friends’, as they 
shall desire ; and to go or send to London, 
or elsewhere, to obtain their allowance out 
of their husbands’ or parents’ estates, 
allotted to them by the ordinance of 
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Parliament.” Within a year afterwards, 
however, many of these matrons and 
maidens were found in Oxford, where 
they worried and defied the Puritan 
authorities, who had much more trouble 
with them than with the menfolk. 

In 1648, quite a scene took place, when 
Commissioners were sent to Oxford to 
reform the University. Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch, was at that time in custody 
in London; but his wife was living at 
College. The Commissioners sent to re- 
quest Mrs. Fell to surrender her quarters 
at the deanery. She replied that her 
husband’s lodgings were his property; 
that she was bound to protect them in his 
absence; and that she claimed the rights 
of an English wife. The Commissioners had 
intended to make use of the best parlour 
as a sort of court-house for the transaction 
of their official business; but when they 
went thither they found the deanery door 
closed and barred. They knocked, but 
could not gain admission. The chief Com- 
missioner thereupon sent for Andrew 
Burrough, provost-marshal of the garrison ; 
who arrived with a rd of musketeers, 
and marched into the quadrangle of the 
college. Collegians and citizens assembled 
in great number, attracted by the novelty 
of a campaign between such oddly-con- 
trasted belligerents. The soldiers broke 
open the door with sledge hammers. 
Entering the deanery, they were confronted 
by Mrs. Fell, surrounded by her children. 

“Madam,” said the chief Commissioner, 
“we have broken in upon you less cour- 
teously than we could have desired ; but 
we have acted at the command of duty, 
which requires us to tell you to quit this 
College without delay.” 

“ My duty requires me to remain where 
I am,” she replied. 

* You must stir, madam.” 

“Not an inch,” said the indomitable 
Mrs. Fell. 

The Commissioners, nonplussed for a 
time, retired to deliberate, but left the 
———— in charge of the house. 

eir deliberation ended in a resolve to 
await the arrival of the Earl of Pembroke, 
the newly-appointed Parliamentary Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University ; and in the 
meantime to let the soldiers take up their 
quarters in the house. The earl, on his 
arrival, desired her to quit the place; 
assuring her, that in so doing, she would 
“do God and her country good service.” 
But no; Commissioners, Provost-marshals, 
and Chancellors, were all one to the herwic 





Mrs. Fell; there she was, and there she 
would remain, unless they used bodily 
force to expel her. And sure enough they 
did use bodily force, in despair of finding 
any other means. A chair was brought 
in by the soldiers ; they bound her tightly 
in it, amid a perfect whirlwind of scream- 
ing and struggling; and carried her off on 
the shoulders of four men. Even then she 
was determined to have the last word— 

“ Though I am carried along in a chair, 
I shall come back again on my own legs.” 

Although she was the principal feminine 
enemy in the deanery, she was not the 
only one; the soldiers brought in several 
stretchers, strapped the other women 
down upon them, and carried them out to 
the town meads. Such a battle of Oxford 
had not been fought before, and certainly 
has not been fought since. 

According to Anthony 4Wood, the sex 
was not kept out of colleges by these 
formidable proceedings; for Dr. Harris 
and Thomas Clayton, Puritans who got 
the good things at Trinity and Merton 
Colleges, brought their wives to live there 
also. Wood was very bitter against 
Clayton’s wife, who caused to be provided 
“a new pantry, new kitchen, new garden, 
new arbour, coach-house, &c.—all at the 
College expense. She burnt in one year 
three-score pounds worth of the choicest 
billets that could be had, not merely in all 
her rooms, but in the kitchen among the 
servants.” 

Matters have gradually settled down 
into a rule that the wives and families of 
the heads of Colleges may reside within 
the walls; in other respects, female rela- 
tions and friends are only admissible as 
visitors, and in the daytime. In Warton’s 
time the collegians were certainly not 
churlish towards women, although they 
were bound to observe the rules of the 
place. The “Oxford Sausage,” contains 
plenty of verses addressed to ladies, some- 
times a little more free in style than 
present taste would sanction. One of the 
longest purports to be, “ Verses on the 
expected arrival of Queen Charlotte, in an 
epistle to a friend, 1761; containing the 
sentiments, images, metaphors, machinery, 
similes, allusions, and all other poetical 
decorations of the Oxford verses, which 
were to appear on that auspicious occa- 
sion.” As the young queen was certainly 
not a beautifal woman, the romantic 
compliments must have given much 
amusement to the Oxford men. After a 
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Every ul son of rhyme 

Will surely seize this happy time 

To vault upon Pegasus’ back, 

Now grown an academic hack, 

And sing the beauties of a queen 
(Whom, by-the-by, he has not seen) ; 
Will swear her eyes are black as jet, 
Her teeth as pearls in coral set ; 

Will tell us that the rose has lent 

Her cheek its bloom, her lips its scent ; 
That Philomel breaks off his song, 
And listens to her sily’ry tongue ; 
That Venus and the Graces join’d 

To form the Phoenix of her mind; 
And Pallas undertook to store 

Her mind with Wisdom’s choicest lore. 
Thus form’d, Jove issues a decree, 
That George’s consort she shall be. 


After some more lines in the same 
strain, the poet proceeds :— 
May Heav’n our Monarch’s choice approve ! 
ay he be blest with mutual love! 
And be as happy with his queen, 
As with my Chloe I have been, 
When wand’ring through the beechen grove, 
She sweetly smiled and talked of love ! 
And oh, that he may live to see 
A son as wise and great as he! 
And may his consort grace the throne 
With virtues equal to his own! 
Our courtly bards will needs be telling 
That she’s like Venus or like Helen ; 
I wish that she may prove as fair 
As Egremont and Azirche are. 
For tho’ by sages ’tis confest 
That beauty’s but a toy at best ; 
Yet ’tis, methinks, in married life, 
A pretty douceur in a wife! 


The Ladies Egremont and Pembroke 
were peeresses of that day, who graced 
the court of the young king with their 
beauty. It is believed that Dr. Warton 
himself wrote this effusion, as well as 
many others in the Sausage, which he 
professed only to edit. 





NOCTURNE. 
AN ECHO OF CHOPIN. 

“When we seek to explain our musical emotions, 
we look about for images calculated to excite similar 
emotions, and strive to convey through these images 
to others the effect produced b music on ourselves.”’ 
—Haweis’ “ Music and Mora 


WInp, and the sound of a sea 
Heard in the night from afar, 
Spending itself on an unknown shore, 
Feeling its way o’er an unseen floor, 
Lighted by moon nor star ; 
Telling a tale to the list’ning ear 
Of wounds and woes that the rolling year 
Hath brought to the human heart, 
Telling of passion and innermost pain, 
ng and swooning, and growing again 
As the wind and the waves take part ; 
Lifting a voice to the voiceless skies, 
Tender entreaties that faint for replies, 
Pauses of sorrow that ad into sighs 
Born of a secret despai 
Fluttering back on the al aon tide of tone, 
Gathering in force till the melody’s grown 
Strong to interpret the accents unknowp 
the dark fields of air ; 
8 ing the longings of life, the full soul’s 
dden desires in music that ‘rolls, 
Wave-like, in search of a shore ; 





Eddies of harmony, floating around, 

Widen in circles of lessening sound, 

Die in the distance, till silence is found 
And earth redemands us once more. 


LEARNING TO COOK. 
LESSON THE FIFTH AND LAST. 


Partsina had some little bits of commu- 
nication with Modesta, as the cooking 
expositions went on, in the leisure minutes 
that necessarily came. 

** Well,” was one of Parisina’s pointed 
questions, “are you becoming a cooking- 
animal yet? Do you feel you are begin- 
ning to learn ?” 

Modesta was constrained to answer, no. 
“T can't see,” she said, “that I am any 
better than before the showing began. 
Soups, now. I wanted soups. I should 
have liked to have been shown how .-to 
make soups ; much.” 

“And you have been shown!” cried 
Parisina, incitingly. “Come, now! You 
must admit that ! i 

“So 1 was,” said Modesta, as sadly as 
before. ‘“ But we were told to take four 
pounds of shin of beef to make four pints 
of soup. That would cost, I have been 
reckoning, about three shillings. Now I 
wanted to learn how to make soups that 
should cost nothing at all.” 

“Oh !” cried Parisina, “ that’s what you 
call reform in cookery, isit? The idea! 
But—you are right. I think the same.” 

“Well,” the same revolutionary spirit 
put it at another time, probing again, 
“any change? How is it?” 

“Oh dear,” answered Modesta; still in 
the minor key, disconsolately: “if I were 
a cook I might be learning something; but 
as I know nothing, and wanted to be taught 
the first elements of cooking, how am I to 
be the better for these first-class recipes 
that I have no means of trying at all?” 

* Be calm, be calm,” counselled Parisina, 
satirically ; “and, of all things, use your 
reason. Now just ask yourself, do cooks, 
who are cooks, want to be shown how to 
clarify dripping, how to fry bread, how to 
stir jam, how to strain gravy, how to 
pound cold veal, how to pass through 
sieves, how to chop parsley, how to shape 
beet-root, how to do fifty other thinzs they 
are doing always, cok know all about, 
perfectly ?” 
“ ars oa not,” sighed Modesta, “ only, 
as ignorant people, of my sort, can learn 
nothing by it, I thought the clever people 
might. ut don’t talk to me, please, of 
expensive cooks and expensive cookings. 
I seem to be full of soups, and jellies, and 
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creams, and russes, and panadas, and que- 
nelles. My head aches with them. It’s 
like being at a perpetual dinner-party, or 
an everlasting wedding-breakfast, or an 
eternal ball-supper. In another minute 
I'll ask Mistress Tart to pull a cracker !” 

Humonr was lurking in Modesta, it can 
be seen; humour much akin to Parisina’s; 
yet, after all, and withal, unwillingly, words 
must be set down here, supporting her. 
Plain fare was not to be seen in the cook- 
ing-school, was not to be heard of, was not 
to have a thought. The wants of a hungry 
man, of a hungry wife, of a hungry family, 
coming in from office, from needlework, 
from school or nursery, had never been 
taken into consideration there; supposing, 
that is, that the hungry man’s office duties 
yielded him the moderate sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred poundsa year. 
Supposing the hungry man could produce 
from six hundred to one thousand pounds 
per annum, out of which a third might 
reasonably pass through his wife’s hands 
for the bare items of food and drink, then 
the dishes manufactured in the cooking- 
school might appear on his dinner table ; 
then his wife might usefully learn how 
to serve them up, if it were only to 
be better able to direct her maids. But 
the question must be asked, Is reform 
wanted in cooking dinners that may cost 
a shilling a head (as dinners on such a 
scale of expenditure might), or in those 
that must cost only about fivepence ? Five- 
pence a head is as much as a man earning 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
pounds a year, and having a family of, say, 
eight persons, can afford on the average 
for a dinner a day to each of them. Those 
eight fivepences would come to one pound 
three shillings and fourpence a week ; to 
about sixty pounds a year. Allowing a 
like sum for the other three meals per 
diem, of breakfast, tea, and supper, making 
one hundred and twenty pounds appro- 
priated to mere feeding, that is a near- 
enough estimate ; due consideration being 
given to the large quantity of other neces- 
sary items that remain. Now, to spend 
three or four sovereigns a week in dinners, 
to spend eight, ten, any quantity, requires 
forethought, requires taste, requires temper 
and discrimination; but to spend such a 
sum as one pound three shillings in dinners, 
to spend it well and wisely, to get nourish- 
ment as well as niceness out of it, is the 
hard and heavy problem of the mass of 
British housewives, is the problem that 
seriously requires solving. Any cooking 





scheme, to rightly embrace the wants of 
the nation, must cast away figures much 
higher than this one pound three shillings ; 
must go lower and lower still; must ex- 
perimentalise on cheapest foods now but 
little understood; must establish the most 
economical, quick, and savoury mode of 
cooking the cheap foods at present in 
acceptance; must recognise the too-true 
fact that “apartments,” “rooms,” “floors ” 
(the sort in which the poorer classes are 
constrained to live), are not furnished with 
kitchen-ranges and gas-stoves; must re- 
cognise the further fact that even in small 
houses where kitchen accommodation does 
exist, and where all cooking need not be 
done in the “ parlour” grate, there are no 
means forthcoming for a large variety of 
expensive culinary utensils, for much 
assortment of ingredients, for much 
leisure and opportunity to let these be 
intricately prepared. Where time is 
money, every extra hour spent in cook- 
ing food is so much money, more or less, 
added to the cost of a meal. A woman, 
it will be admitted, who, by thrift and 
energy, can prevent the outlay of a shilling, 
adds just as much to her husband’s income 
as if she did work that should bring that 
shilling in. By one side of this argument, 
if women could add to the size of their 
dishes, to the nutrition of their dishes, to 
the appetite-appeasing quality of their 
dishes (a great fact with small incomes, 
let it be known!) by spending an hour or 
so upon them, then would that hour be 
well spent, then would the art employed 
therein be an art worthy of teaching- 
emissaries to be sent forth to herald it out 
to the remotest corners of the kingdom. 
But there is the other side to this. Women 
can save a shilling (and many a shilling) 
by unpicking old materials, by washing 
them, by making them up anew; can save 
by teaching their children; by doing their 
own household work; by such incessant 
mending, and applying, and contriving, as 
makes some women’s life a perpetual 
exercise of all their faculties, a lasting 
warp and woof of little acts and deeds, 
very difficult for any one else skilfully to 
take up, yet rolling out, from day to day, 
into a responsible and important whole. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
women, by a most obstinate law of nature, 
cannot do two things at once. If they are 
cooking, they cannot be mending. Con- 
sequently, if they cannot add to the size of 
their dishes, to the nutritious and satis- 
fying quality of their dishes, by spending 
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time on their manipulation, they must 
refrain (as a rule) from merely ornament- 
ing them, from mere decoration. It is 
fancy work; not labour. It is luxury; 
not the economy that is obliged to be 
looked upon, from year’s end to year’s end, 
as a first essential. Any mode (touching 
appearance only) that shall give grace and 
finish in place of ugliness, and that can be 
executed with equal despatch, is thoroughly 
legitimate aim and end of reform. Any 
mode that causes the expenditure of a 
single additional penny, and that shall 
give no adequate return for the ad- 
ditional penny, is not reform at all. It 
is simply declaring that tenpence is better 
than ninepence, nimble as it may be; 
or that, when loaves of bread are short, 
a very good substitute may be found 
in pie-crust. In illustration of this, let 
allusion be made to that béte noir, cold 
mutton. It was said in the cooking-school 
to be “‘ loathed ” (that was the expression) ; 
and much was vaunted in respect of the 
reform demonstrable in a clever way of 
making use of it. This way was to be 
shown, would be sure to be adopted, could 
not fail to be hailed with acclamation. 
(The tone of the scheme ran thus, if not 
the language.) When the hour came for 
showing this reform, Mrs. Born was the 
expositor; mutton croquettes was the 
name of her reformation. Let me set down 
shortly how the reforming was done. 

For the reformed dish, christened 
mutton croquettes, Mrs. Born cut off 
some rich and juicy slices from a good 
cold joint (a leg); she pared off from 
these all the fat at the edges and the 
rough corners, putting them aside for 
“stock ;” she chopped the meat marvel- 
lously fine with a hand marvellously prac- 
tised ; she made some paste (a quarter of 
a pound of butter to half a pound of flour); 
she rolled this out almost wafer thin, and 
cut it into circles tea-cup sized. Then 
began the charming operation of putting 
this paste and the minced meat together. 
It consisted of beating up an egg, on a 
plate, with a knife ; of painting this beaten 
egg on to the edges of the paste circles (to 
make them adhere) ; of laying a small pat 
of the mince on to one half of each circle, 
and hiding it with the other half, dex- 
terously overlaid. Ten or a dozen cro- 
quettes were thus fashioned, looking like 
blanched orange-quarters, or meek white 
mice, minus ears and tails. They were 
to be again egg painted—tiny back and 
breast, so that they might the better 





receive a shower of vermicelli shreds that 
Mrs. Born had ready to pour down upon 
them. The next arrangement was to get 
the croquettes fried: a stew-pan, about 
three parts full of dripping, was already 
boiling onthe gasstove, and, after Mrs. Born 
had laid her young friends in a skeleton 
saucepan, she immersed it in the dripping 
and let it stay there. Five minutes exactly 
was the term of imprisonment, and, at the 
end of that time, the skeleton saucepan 
was withdrawn, its little inmates were 
found coloured a delicate gold-brown, and 
were laid tenderly on a sheet of clean white 
kitchen paper, to get rid of their super- 
fluous fat. The croquettes were then 
finished: they were laid upon a table 
napkin inside a little dish, and were quite 
an elegant table ornament, ready to be 
served up. One item, though, in this 
recipe has been omitted. The minced 
mutton, perfectly selected and juicy as it 
was, was not fit for croquettes without an 
addition. Taking half-an-ounce of butter, 
some fiour, some parsley, nutmeg, stock, 
lemon-juice, salt, and pepper, Mrs. Born 
had made a sauce or gravy, in which she 
had soused and mixed the mutton till it 
had become a moist, rich paste ; and it was 
only after this that she thought it worthy 
to be hidden inside her crust. From 
beginning to end her operation took her 
about half an hour: she used up about a 
quarter of a pound of meat, she produced a 
dish that cost two shillings (that sold for two 
shillings, to a pupil, at any rate), and that 
would have beenaboutsuflicient for a couple 
of high-bred duchesses for a dainty lunch. 

Is this Reform in Cookery? Is this 
a national means to do away with waste 
and error, to replace ignorance and 
indigestion by nutrition and economy? 
It is a mockery. It is a clear mockery; 
precisely equivalent to saying it is more 
comfortable to ride in one’s own carriage 
than in a public tram; that an edition 
de luxe is more sightly than a cheap 
copy, unbound, from a cheap press. No- 
body doubts that croquettes of mutton 
would be “nice.” Nobody doubts that the 
contrast between the fried crust and ver- 
micelli without and the buttered meat 
within would be toothsome enough to 
entice eaters, who otherwise could not 
“touch a morsel.” But it is a new thing 
to learn that the making of these dishes 
was not understood, wanted reformation, 
was worthy of a school where mistresses 
and cooks could see their faults laid out 
to them, and go forth and mend them 
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straight. So is it a new thing to suggest 
that people of small means—the greater 
number of the middle classes—should 
adopt these dishes, should change their 
humble fare for them; should take leave 
of their wrong system this way, and rush on 
to the right road in this scientific fashion. 

In the first place, it may be worth 
while to say a word about cold mutton 
being “loathed.” Is it? Careful study 
of a recent novel, by a right honour- 
able premier, will show a nobleman of 
blood of the truest blue, turning from 
the most recherché repast, and wounding 
the sensibilities of plushed and powdered 
footmen by asking for cold meat. Their 
loftinesses had to regret that there was 
none in the house; and, rather than eat 
kickshaws, the blue-blooded nobleman 
fasted. It is a lesson, and may be pon- 
dered over. Mutton, it is true, is not 
specified as the cold meat in request; but 
neither is beef, neither is pork, nor veal, 
nor ham, nor lamb. In the absence of any 
direct evidence, it is as likely to have been 
one as the other; nay, since mutton was 
not antagonistically notified, in all proba- 
bility the correct inference is that mutton 
would have been accepted. Now, does 
this blue-blooded nobleman stand alone ? 
Did a right honourable premier sketch his 
lordship as a monstrosity, or as @ repre- 
sentative of the fact that palates may 
weary of elegancies and costly compounds, 
and revert yearningly to the simplicity of 
a cold joint? The answer is plain. This 
nobleman has many brethren, below him 
and below him, till they stand very far 
down in the scale indeed. It cannot be 
new to the experience of anybody that 
times have been when appetite has been 
ripe for solid and masculine fare, when 
inroads have been made upon a cold leg 
of mutton, whilst “made” dishes have 
been left somewhat contemptuously for 
women and other weaklings, who may 
chance to like them. Besides, the laws 
of economy, of division of labour, of 
handiness, readiness, of being prompt for 
use, must not be disobeyed in cookery 
any more than in improvements in 
machinery, locomotion, and other matters 
seemingly more important. Many and 
many times there could be no essential 
backbone to an impromptu meal at all, 
if cold mutton in the larder could not be 
presented ; if, first, it must be minced, and 
buttered, and otherwise elaborately dressed. 
And, as this is a stumbling-block of quite 
another nature to that other giant matter 








of expense, it may possibly be conceded 
that mutton uettes do not meet a 
general want; that, on the contrary, if 
they are put forth as an item in the way 
to train cooks and housewives to reform, 
they must be pronounced a failure. 

But this illastration must not be aban- 
doned without a glance at an exception 
that will be taken to it. That exception 
shall be met half way, whole way, 
at its very doors. It is this, that there 
comes an hour, alas! when no cheery 
hostess, no pitying wife, likes to bring a 
cold joint to table. It has grown forlorn, 
precipitous, a very cleft; it—adhering to 
the mutton, and a leg—is a kind of huge 
note of interrogation, with gaps at crook 
and stem, showing where juicy slices have 
been, and where juicy slices can be seen no 
more. It is from this that the croquettes 
are to be made. It is here that comes in 
the better training that is to do what is 
wanted to be done, and that is called 
reform. Take these chips, take these 
ends, take these scraps, and corners, and 
veins, and sinews—take these knots and 
shavings, and when the bone is bright 
and bare, and there is only an ugly heap 
of bits collected, from which the most 
amiable eye would turn away, make some 
savoury, sightly dish of that; make it 
tasty, appetising; and the thing set down 
in the programme shall have been effected, 
and a much-welcomed promise have been 
performed. Ah, but that is the very point, 
the identical pivot of the homely question. 
Let such a sheared and debilitated leg be 
laid down upon the long table of the cook- 
ing school. Let it appeal meekly from the 
bony head of it, and lie most heavy and 
despondingly at its clumsy heel or knuckle ; 
not one eye would have compassion, not 
one eye in the place would have aught to 
do with it. The toss of Mistress Tart can 
be imagined; the sleek assurance of wil- 
lingness, but impossibility, from Mrs. 
Sweetman. As for Mrs. Born, Mrs. Born 
scorned the peel, and edges, and jagged 
cuttings of the rich slices she cut off so 
deftly from the fine joint assigned to her. 
Even these were pushed aside for the 
stock-pot ; even these were declared im- 
proper, for the dish that was to sweep away 
improvidence, and help to set up reform. 
It may be affirmed, with certainty, what 
Mrs. Born would say to the little pile of 
meat-shreds that must yet—with slender 
means—have something -done to it, and 
help some way to swell out a meal. 
Surely, then, this point of showing how 
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to make palatable dishes of waste mate- 
rial is disposed of. Materials that were not 
waste were used ; other materials, more or 
less costly, were added to them. They 
were made twice, nay, thrice or more, as 
costly by such length of labour that even 
Mrs. Born’s skilled and habituated hands 
were so long manipulating them. An ordi- 
nary housewife, bound to produce a quan- 
tity sufficient for an ordinary family, would 
find a whole morning gone over them, and 
all her other duties left undone. This is 
not what is required of a cooking school 
that shall train the nation ;* that shall 
“teach the best methods of cooking 
articles of food in general consumption 
among all classes;” that shall be “in 
alliance with the school-boards and 
training schools throughout the country.” 
Yet these are the objects for which a 
cooking school ought to be founded. They 
were meant; they were promised; they 
are largely, seriously, wanted; they have 
been allowed to slip out of sight. It is 
possible that, in working, it was not found 
practicable to use the means that would 
carry to these ends. If so, that is an end 
of the matter, and should be an end of the 
cooking school. 

Apart from the consideration whether 
“articles of food in general consumption,” 
that should be taught “in alliance with 
school boards,” include such items as 
grenadines of veal, aspic jelly, Genoese 
pastry, iced creams, and other articles seen 
displayed in a confectioners window, 
comes the simple question whether even 
such cookings can be taught (to the un- 
initiated) by only looking at them; and 
whether it is keeping good faith with the 
pupils to call a school practical, and then 
to remove practice from them the moment 
it comes to the practice that was desired. 
This is an inquiry that need not be pro- 
ceeded with; for, if a thing does what is 
wanted to be done, it will stand, if it does 
not do what it is wanted to do, it will 
assuredly fall; and results may be left to 
be the best test in this case as in all others. 
One thing is certain: that pupils lost their 
interest, after the first three days of en- 
joying and hopeful working, manifestly. 
The show part of the instruction lasted 
for ten days, two weeks of five days show 
in each; and one by one the attendance 
lessened, sensibly. The Princess dropped 


off ; there would be an interval of one day, 
two days, before her silks would sweep 
into the kitchen again, and then they would 
sweep in late. Tt 


he Lady Lucy dropped 





off; worn right out, after two or three 
languid lookings. Of the three pupils who 
came together, the leader was conspicuous 
by her absence at a very early stage; her 
golden-haired charges only came once or 
twice listlessly without her, and then came 
no more. Even the plain but pleasant 
little pupil fell into the ordinary irregu- 
larity ; and the same was observable with 
many of the rest. The most constant were 
two or three cooks, and two or three 
married ladies, whose interest and attend- 
ance might be traced to the same cause: 
that they knew much, and, wanting the 
“company” dishes that were there for 
them, wanted no instruction as to the arts 
that prepared the materials, but only to be 
present, once, whilst they were being built 
up. A remediable cause for some of the 
irregularity might have been that no note 
was kept of attendances. Pupils might be 
present or not; nobody was aware. And 
discipline has such a good effect upon the 
mind, that the ordinary formula of signing 
the name on entrance, or having to answer 
to names called out, might have been 
enough in many cases to have brought a 
pupil out, when, without it, she easily stayed 
at home. At any rate a record of who 
came, and who did not come, would put the 
fact of sustained interest, or slackening, 
beyond dispute; and in another session it 
would certainly be worth a trial. 

A more cheerful note may now be 
sounded. Having found that “ Learning 
to Cook” was not to be effected in the 
cooking-school, that the food of the many 
was serenely ignored, whilst attention was 
concentrated solely on the food for the 
rich few, it will be far more agreeable to 
set down, in closing, the points wherein 
the cooking-school may have done good to 
its pupils, may have been the means of 
sowing a little valuable seed. These 
points lie in the relations bet ween mistresses 
and servants ; between bland ladies, giving 
cool and sublime orders, and irritated, and 
heated, and perplexed cooks. Briefly, then, 
it is presumable that such ladies as paid 
two guineas each to learn to scour, and 
to see cooks cook, will keep in memory 
the difficulties of cooking, and will aim at 
exercising the forethought that can make 
these difficulties less. To have seen the 
anxieties of little Mistress Tart; the calm 
broad energy of Mistress Born; their 
delight when they were going to succeed, 
their fears when it looked as if they were 
going to fail; must make mistresses tone 
down their authoritative anger when things 
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do not turn out quite as was expected, 
must urge them to give to a triumph the 
reward of generous praise. They could 
see Mistress Tart work on when racked 
with toothache, they could hear Mrs. Born 
say her head was so bad she could hardly 
see out of her eyes; and this must make 
them feel as woman might to woman, and 
be certain that failure is not meant, or 
tried for, but comes at times unavoidably, 
and gives to the acting genius quite appre- 
ciable chagrin. A cook is president over 
many things ; this, every pupil, with ob- 
servation, could perceive. She has to 
watch that three or four saucepans keep 
“on the boil” with three or four sorts of 
vegetables; she has to remember that 
some of these vegetables take longer to 
boil than others, and, therefore, as they 
are all wanted at the same moment, must 
be put on the corresponding minutes first ; 
she has to bake her pastry, to make her 
sauces, to roast her joint, to braize her 
entrées, to exercise all kinds of taste in 
the decoration of puddings and jellies, she 
has to do all the larding, chopping, slicing, 
straining, these manifold acts entail; and 
if she can accomplish all this, efficiently, 
all the pupils at the cooking-school will 
have discovered that she is worth good 
wages, and has talents entitling her to 
mercy and respect. One more thing may 
come to pass, too, possibly. If mistresses 
learn that things will sometimes turn out 
“awkward,” that, with all the primary 
conditions perfect, secondary matters will 
sometimes tumble in, like massive boulders, 
and play active ninepins with the primaries, 
the knowledge may permeate, upwards, 
somehow, to lordly masters. Then masters, 
so naturalised to mathematics and philo- 
sophy, may see the force of it, and let 
resignation beam from them in place of 
upbraidings and complaint. This is not 
predicted; it is too radical a reform. 
Mention is simply made of it to show the 
direction of the road, in case it may be 
followed. 

The remaining topic runs to a more 
pleasing melody still. It allows of un- 
restricted commendation; and the com- 
mendation is due because, for once, the 
cooking-school did deal with the “ best 
methods of cooking articles of food in 

meral consumption among all classes,” 
the words in the prospectus before 
taken exception to) and because, since 
it did do this, it completely succeeded. 
It is to the last lesson in the course 
that this praise can be given; Sick Room 








Cookery. The days of sickness are just 
the days when all classes, in a palace, 
in a cot, require the same food ; can take 
no other, rich as they may be; and they 
are just the days when all classes, thanks 
to hospitals and other more private 
charities, at some time or another, and for 
a longer or less period, generally get it. 
There was no learning to do this sick 
room cookery, the lesson was just as much 
limited to seeing it done; but it was of 
obvious benefit to the pupils to be made 
conscious of the varieties in this depart- 
ment, so that they might know what to 
order, incapable as they might be of the 
superior task of doing the cooking them- 
selves. Beef-tea was the strong point in 
this lesson ; beef-tea being, to most, beef- 
tea, and nothing more. Mrs. Born, how- 
ever, had her version of the food, and 
Mistress Tart had hers; they had four or 
five versions between them, and each one 
was to supply a different want. 

“ Beef-tea,” cried little Mistress Tart, 
in her usual way of cataloguing her deeds, 
and waking up her pupils’ attention ; 
“ Beef-tea for Typhoid Fever.” 

‘The beef was to be raw, and to be kept 
raw; the water was to be cold, and to be 
kept cold; that was its speciality. 

‘* You must cover it up in an invalid-cup, 
or something, when you give it your 
patient,” warned little Mistress Tart, 
handing her jar round, that her pupils 
might be more enlightened. “ You mustn’t 
let him see it.” 

No; indeed. As each pupil rose from 
her chair to get a peep into the jar, it 
sent a shudder from one end of the class 
to the other. Blood; that is the only 
word to express it. To produce the horror, 
the beef was cut up extremely fine; a 
table-spoonful of cold water was put to 
every ounce of it; and it was let to stay 
an hour. At the hour’s end, the meat was 
white, the liquor was—what it was. But 
it would heal the invalid’s inside, Mistress 
Tart said; and that was all-sufficient. 

‘* Beef-tea for Inflammation,” the little 
lady called out again; enumerating the 
ingredients for another kind. Then there 
was quick beef-tea; a beef-tea perfectly 
ready for use in twenty minutes, by 
putting half a pound of minced gravy-beef 
in half a pint of cold water, and letting it 
boil for that length of time. Other varieties 
followed ; and chicken panado, and barley 
cream, or, as it was called, créme d’orge, 
and lemonade, and barley water, and gruel, 
and a savoury custard, or royale. 
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This last began once more to arouse 
the interest and character of the bright 
Mistress Tart. ‘“ When your patient is 
getting fanciful,” she said, “make him 
these.” Her patient all the way along was 
a gentleman, and it was easy to carry the 
imagination on to the rubs she would find 
it a hard matter, every now and then, to 
withhold from him. But the little teacher 
existed for her art, as well as by it; and 
it was the earnestness of her nature that 
made her cleave to it. To cook, where 
cooking brought no relish, gave no satis- 
faction to her sense of glory. 

“T like to cook for people as can eat it,” 
she cried. “I don’t like this afternoon 
at all.” 

And though there is no agreement with 
her on this last clause, seeing that predi- 
lection has been expressed for this after- 
noon above all others, it is quite a fitting 
mark of approbation to close this account, 
thus, with one of her sharp speeches. It was 
always agreeable to see her at her work ; 
it was quite disagreeable te find the cook- 
ing-course over, for the simple reason that 
she would be seen at her work no more. 
And the same must be said of her fellow- 
labourers; for, whatever else may be 
maintained of the cooking-school, it is 
satisfactory to be able to report that the 
cooks employed there proved themselves, as 
time went on, very painstaking and pleasant 
women. To wish that their talents may 
be turned to really teaching what can be 
done at a kitchen range (not a gas stove), 
in simple utensils, with simple things, is the 
best compliment that can be paid them. 





HARRY. 
A STUDY. 


We have all been introduced to Harry 
at home here in his native wilds, when he 
is in good spirits, on pleasure bent, and 
attended by the lady of his affections. To 
her, no doubt, he seems as engaging and 
attractive as an heir apparent does to the 
candidate young beauty in a ball room. 
There is a laissez aller in his bearing and 
costume, a recklessness, so to speak, that 
recals the “ bloods” of other days, or even 
the amusing excesses of Tom, Jerry, and 
their friend Mr. Logic; though this 1s con- 
fined to deportment and does not outrage 
any laws of the realm, police, or munici- 
pality. We do not style him ’Arry, as some, 
offensively, and in the worst taste, do; for 
such excision is not of the essence, and very 
many aspirate who still present all the 


legitimate features of the species. This 
exuberance is certainly the most trying 
side of him; though here, again, there is 
much to be said, considering how fast 
exuberance is dying away out of the world. 
In short, a recent and rather brief expe- 
rience of Harry prompts me to enter on 
that historical process now so fashionable, 
and which has been applied to the greater 
and more royal Harry and other personages, 
viz., the “‘ whitewashing ” of him, as it is 
called, and making some amende for the 
sustained ridicule which has been poured 
upon him. 

It might be thought that the fittest spot 
on which to encounter Harry would be on 
his native heath, that is, at ’Amstead ’Eath 
on a holiday, or in a van, as he hies him 
down to Richmond, or even at a music 
hall. This I take to be altogether a mis- 
take. It was long ago suspected that these 
conditions were of an artificial kind, and 
operated unwholesomely on Harry’s nature. 
That noisy and noisome hilarity, anthro- 
pologists speculated, were unnatural phe- 
nomena, not by any means representing 
his mysterious nature. I might have gone 
to my grave unenlightened, though doubt- 
ful, but for a fortunate accident. I dis- 
covered that it was only a foreign clime, 
or soil, that could efficiently display what 
Harry really was. 

Stored with these prejudices, I was 
one night at the Victuria Station of the 
Brighton Railway, taking that not dis- 
agreeable route to Paris, by the way of 
Newhaven and Dieppe. There is less 
dignity, I am well aware, in this faslfion 
of proceeding, but it comes nearer to 
ideal of travelling, and you are not hurried 
along the through route by an express 
destiny, as a letter or parcel is through a 
pneumatic tube. The type of departing 
tourist seen on such occasions is familiar 
enough ; the tall, wiry father of the family, 
disguised for the nonce, in a queer and 
uncomfortable costume; mamma; the 
daughters, and their baggage. It was 
on the platform, near a long line of 
hand-trucks, laden with trunks, and 
looking like a number of invalids in 
Bath chairs, drawn up in symmetrical 
rows and waiting for the doctor, that I 
first saw Harry. He was in great force— 
force of voice, dress, activity, and de- 
meanour. He was about a dozen strong, 
and, from certain cabalistic tokens he was 
flourishing, as well as from a loud spell or 
pass-word he was perpetually uttering, 





he had been conjured into existence by a 
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magician or enchanter of extraordinary 
power. Who does not know him? By his 
charm he casts a glamour over his devotees, 
sending them to the end of the earth and 
round again; but all under cruel and relent- 
less laws of fate, “anangke,” the Greeks 
called it, compelling them resistlessly to this 
boat and this train, and that hotel, driving 
them by an irresistible necessity, in a sort 
of whirl, to accomplish what he has set 
down. There is something interesting, not 
to say piteous, in the helplessness with 
which his devotees cling to him. 

These, then, were the spirits the en- 
chanter had called up about him. Harry 
the first, Harry the second, down to Harry 
the dozenth. How extraordinary was his 
power, I will go so far as to say, in creating, 
as in attracting to him, so many beings of 
the same exact uniform type and appear- 
ance: costume, manner, mode of hilarity 
even—it was all the same. All were 
dapper, all were skimpy in their attire. 
Nearly every one “sported ”’—let us be 
appropriate in our diction—sported caps 
of seal-skin, or something apparently so; 
nearly every one was strapped across with 
something, an opera-glass, a portable 
“siphonia "— whatever that is—or, in 
default of anything more handy, a Brad- 
shaw’s Guide—though all seemed to hint 
that the article borne was for the strap, 
rather than the strap for the article. The 
gaiety of our Harrys was indescribable. 
There were two or three elderly and stout 
Harrys, conspicuous by old-fashioned check 
trayelling-caps, and who, I could see, 
were to be the Falstaffs of the party, 
another more important part of their 
persons being, in Shakesperian phrase, 
“with good capon lined,” or, without in- 
sisting on the capon, certainly with beef as 
good. Already they were delighting the 
more attenuated Harrys, by recounting the 
various little embarrassments in which 
they had already involved themselves, of 
which they seemed to enjoy being the 
victims. This mood seems always an 
amiable and enviable one, as other human 
beings are affected differently, morally 
grumbling at their fate and being decidedly 
uncommunicative as to details. It may 
be added, that the soft influence of the 
fairer (but oftener the more determined sex) 
was wanting; and Jemima, representing 
the female side of the species, would have 
rendered the whole more complete and 
interesting to the observer of character. 

On the train starting, I lost sight com- 
pletely of Harry: but all his spirits were 








at once revealed upon the deck of the vessel. 
All through the night his gay, but some- 
what noisy, repartees were sustained. 
Much smoking was done, a supple- 
mentary use being found for the matches 
in attempts by one Harry to set the other's 
seal-skin cap, or what simulated seal-skin, 
in a blaze. The Falstaffs, whose ascend- 
ancy was unimpaired, owing to their un- 
accountable spirit of self-sacrifice, immo- 
lated themselves in butt-like fashion for 
the diversion of their company. Two 
Harrys, sitting on camp-stools, played at 
cards on a rug fora table, not so much 
for enjoyment as for the piquancy of the 
thing. All night long the “fun” obtained, 
and Harry was rampant. Disposed con- 
veniently for hearing, and favoured with 
this unusual opportunity, I tried to make 
an analysis of what constituted the charm 
of Harryan humour. Strange to say, it 
seemed impossible. “ That’s my fun,” 
and “it’s only my fun,” were the only 
keys to the prevailing hilarity, which 
only put the matter further off. This 
and perpetually recurring laughter, now 
at one Falstaff, now at another, seemed to 
constitute the whole. 

Close by, however, were two other 
Harrys promenading the deck together, 
and not given to frivolities. They did not 
wear or sport soi-disant seal-skins, but 
regular hats, whose edges were curled 
so decidedly, that a very little more would 
have turned them into cocked hats. They 
took pride, however, in this decoration, 
evidently newly acquired. They were going 
abroad with views to self-improvement. 
Harry the first was a gaunt, wondering 
being, with a face such as is found carved 
on those copper-coloured boxwood pipes, 
which won for M. Gambetta’s secretary 
the soubriquet of “ Pipe-en-Bois.” He 
was decidedly scrubby. Between these 
two the following dialogue occurred, borne 
to me only in snatches : 

First Harry: “Eh? no! Now, really?” 

Second Harry: “O, Lord, yes! It 
comes quite easy, you know” (or,. “yer 
know,” but of this I am not certain). 
“Just a little trouble at first; but, Lord 
bless- you,” this benediction was im- 
parted many times during the conversa- 
tion, “ Lor’ bless yer, it a’int such a 
difficult matter at all.” 

First Harry: (Who was inclined to 
waive proof and receive statements in 
a trusting way.) “Eh, now? I daresay, 
now? I’m sure, it comes with a little 
practice——” 
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Second Harry: ‘Lor’ bless you! it’s | that feller in green! He’s like a market 
nothing.” gardener |” 


I found they were speaking of acquiring 
the French language—a matter, the diffi- 
culty of which, they appeared to think, 
had been absurdly overrated. 

Second Harry: “ Now, look here. Sup- 
pose you're in a caffy,and want some wine; 
you just call to the waiter, who’s passing, as 
it might be, there, and you say r 

First Harry: (Who seems to think that 
the secret has already been communi- 
cated.) “Dear me; yes, to be sure! To 
be sure! I never thought of that.” 

Second Harry: “0, Lor’ bless yer; it 
comes as easy as—well, you want some 
wine. You go say to the fellow, just as you 
would say to an English waiter—‘ Donny 
moy—(pause) devinne.’ ” 

First Harry: (Amazed.) “No! You 
don’t tell me so? And that’s the way! 
Oh, dear, yes; you’re not to be afraid, you 
know? eh? (doubtingly). Just put a few 
words, you know.” 

Second Harry: ‘“ That’s the way. I took 
some pains, you know, to make it up. Sup- 
pose you want to find a way to the rail- 
way; you must just ask,” slowly, and with 
care, “for the ‘Sheemin—de—fur.’ Fur, 
you know, means rail in French—sheemin 
the road, you know.” 

Lost in wonder at the simplicity of what 
is popularly supposed to be so thorny, the 
other Harry says, 

“ Ah! now, really? So,that’s it! Yes, 
I am sure it comes easy, with a little pains. 
People do make such a fuss. What is it, 
again? Sheemin r 

“Sheemin de fur.” 

At Dieppe. which is a quaint old town, 
with a couple of churches which, as local 
guide books say, “ would well repay a 
visit ’"—it was about half-past five in the 
morning—the antique, old-fashioned air of 
the place was pleasantly revealed: the 
ancient costumes, the port, the quietude of 
the place, was really acceptable. But, alas ! 
here was Harry, in force, exhibiting himself, 
his special qualities developed at every in- 
stant by the new and surprising circum- 
stances in which he found himself. Harry, 
I discover, is not a creature to be awed 
or even impressed by strange and un- 
accustomed surroundings. Those things 
which depress other men only develop his 
spirit. Accordingly, during the procession 
from the vessel, through the custom-house 
shed, and up through the town, to the rail- 
way, I find Harry almost rampant. 














But the chief interest was excited by 
one of the Falstaffs, who was “ clowning 
it” for his friends. 

“* When the chap laid hold of my bag, 
‘ Halloo,’ says I, ‘ hands off, old boy,’ says 
I.” Here there was a roar. “‘ Heel fo,’ 
says he. ‘Heel and toe,’ says I; ‘ wee, 
wee,’ with all my heart. He could get no 
good of me. I told you he wouldn't.” 

This account is fortified by one of the 
Harrys describing the incident to his 
friends, and declaring that “he thought 
he’d have split at Old Badcock and the 
soldier: the Frenchman grinning like an 
ape, and old Badcock capering before him, 
and saying, ‘ Heel and toe, my boy.’ ” 

This story I heard repeated many 
times during the journey, with the result 
of making the listeners “ split,” die, burst, 
or drop down, or fancy they would suffer 
in these ways. I could see that from this 
moment the two Falstaffs had fairly 
entered on their office, of jesters to the 
company. They seemed to delight in 
placing themselves in some ridiculous and 
embarrassing position. 

Harry was now in his element. Every- 
thing new to him was “a guy,” or “so 
rum,” or “the queerest go, you ever.” 
One of the Falstaffs declared that, “In all 
his experience and in all his life he had 
never heard such a language as French ;” 
and further, that, “one of their light 
porters at Bucklersbury would eat half a 
dozen of them Frenchmen off toast for 
breakfast.”’ But in the station, at the 
table, Harry came out splendidly. He 
“walked into” as he called it, the victual ; 
laid hold of the passing waiter with an 
‘*Halloo, there!” while one of the Fal- 
staffs, securing one of the large loaves, 
convulsed his friends by making as though 
he were using a rolling-pin, or carrying a 
baby. The coffee-pot, and general fare, 
and absence of salt spoons, all came in for 
their share of pleasant ridicule. Notwith- 
standing this satire and sharp-pointed 
shafts, it was to be noticed that the Harrys, 
one and all, did more than justice to the 
outlandish dainties set before them. 

In the carriage, on the way up to Paris, 


| Harry's spirits were developed to an extra- 


ordinary degree, checked only by the pre- 
sence of two ladies, a mother and daughter, 
who were on their road thither also. The 
fair sex, as is well known, has always 
exercised an irrepressible influence on our 


“I say; did ye ever see such a guy as | Harry, drawing out all that gallantry, the 
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knighthood, which really offers the most 
characteristic side of his nature. These 
divinities were presently the cynosure of 
an animated party. They had never been 
in France, and were naturally fluttered by 
the strangeness and novelty. A large 
traveller, the regions about whose neck 
and cheeks seemed to be the head of a 
prolific oil well, on which the heat of the 
day acted with a sort of drastic force that 
would have been invaluable for burning, 
began forthwith to recommend himself to 
the fair, responsive to that sort of helpless 
questioning to which the sex lends itself 
when travelling. He had been there 
during the Exhibition year. Oh, yes; 
Paris was an enjoyable place enough; and 
there was a great deal to be seen—dear, 
yes—a great deal. Let him see, there 
were the churches; the churches were 
very well worth seeing, very well worth, 
indeed. There was Note her Dam, a very 
fine building, well worth seeing. The 
young lady makes a note of the same, 
and her mamma seems pleased at the idea, 
and at being so fortunate as to have fallen 
in with so useful a cicerone. It is a fine 
city, he goes on, though not one half the 
size of London. Then there are the Bully- 
wards, and a number of other interesting 
places. “But,” he adds, growing merry at 
the expense of the foreigners, “they have 
their own way of calling these things, and 
you must be careful, ma’am, to pronounce 
them according to the native manner and 
in the way they do, or you will not be 
understood.” 

A little alarm came into the face of 
the mamma, as though this was a difficulty 
that had not occurred to her. 

“Oh, you will have to be careful in 
this. For instance, our word, bridge— 
they have several over the Seen, as it 
might be, Blackfriars or Westminster 
Bridge, though, Lord bless you! our noo 
Blackfriars would eat the whole lot up.” 

“No, indeed, now ?” titter the ladies. 

“Well, the French word for bridge is 
pawnt; but here, again, you mustn’t say, 
pawnt with a ¢—they wouldn’t know on 
earth what you are talking about—you 
must say pon,” sounding the word like 
pon in ’pon my word. 

The party tittered at this oddity in 
foreign manners. The farce which I 
witnessed a night or two later, interpreted 








by the facetious Gil Perez and side-splitting 
Hyacinthe, was hardly so diverting as the 
conscious superiority and good-humoured 
pity of this specimen of the Harry. Such 
is indeed the low comedy side of him, and 
is indeed harmless and inoffensive. 

In Parry, as he calls it, I was favoured 
with yet more manifestations of his pre- 
sence. When I saw him and a dozen 
more of his brethren packed securely into 
@ carriage resembling the orchestra-van of 
a circus, only without the gold and colours, 
bound, as I ascertained, for the forts and 
battlefields, being about to “ do ” these in- 
teresting scenes under direction of a guide, 
I felt a pang at not having secured a 
place, under circumstances which offered 
so favourable a field of study. To do 
honour to this interesting occasion, Harry 
had donned a sort of Derby costume, or 
rather the costume with which he usually 
adorns that festival: viz., a paletot of a 
faint gray, looking as though it had been 
washed and wrung many times. Nor wasthe 
favourite cap of professed seal, or genuine 
rabbit-skin, wanting, or the black strap 
across the shoulder to which hung the 
opera glass. They seemed, however, a little 
awed, being under the control of a loqua- 
cious hook-nosed guide, who did his duty 
with an almost superfluous ardour, pointing 
violently at every public building they 
passed; and there are not a few in Paris. 
But I confess that I feel that, in not seeing 
Harry on the “ battlefields round Parry,” I 
missed what is termed a rich treat. Still 
passing here and there I came occasionally 
on Harry, seated at a caffy door, and quaff- 
ing beer, which, I believe, he owns to be 
one of the few good things in Parry—doing, 
in fact, at Parry what the Parrysians do. 

On the whole, however, it must be con- 
fessed, that there are worse fellows in the 
world than Harry. 
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